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There are few novelties to signalize just at 
present in the way of dresses or bonnets, for 
the winter styles are definitely settled, and the 
| severely simple make of gowns leaves but little 
‘ scope for variety. Everybody is wearing plaited 
‘cloth skirts, with braided borders or side-panels, 
| and braided corsages to match for everyday wear, 
' Never since three-flounced skirts were the rage 
has such uniformity in feminine dressing been 
‘known. This severe simplicity has invaded even 
the realm of evening-dress, and Parisian belles 
now often array themselves in perfectly plain 
toilettes of white or pink or pale-blue satin, 
without a particle of trimming on the full long- 
; trained skirts or the perfectly-fitting corsages. 
; Yet, with all this simplicity of make, I doubt if 
very dressy dames spend less time and thought 
‘over their toilette than they used to do, It is 
‘much more difficult to make an undraped 
‘untrimmed dress look elegant and effective than 
when ail the resources of draperies and puffings 
and loopings were at the dressmaker’s command, 
Plaids are less worn than was anticipated, and are 
now only seen in dark subdued colors. Made up 
with a vest and sleeves in black velvet, a plaid 
dress forms a pretty change of costume for a 
youthful wearer. Furs are more popular than 
ever. As a change from the universal boa, the 
old-fashioned flat tippet with long ends has been 
revived; but itis not so graceful and becoming 
ag the boa, and will not, I think, take its place. 
There was an effort made by some of the leading 
fur-houses of Paris to revive the huge muffs 
which were carried by our grandmothers; but 
they were too large and clumsy, and no fashion- 
able lady with any respect for her own appear- 
ance would be seen with one. Moreover, such 
a muff in plush or velvet would look absurd, 
so there was no possibility of getting one up to 
match the cloak or walking suit. _The latest 
novelty in this line is a dainty little affair in 
peacock’s plumage. Boas formed of curving 
ruffles of black or white lace are shown for 
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evening-wear. Jackets of black Astrakhan, or 
of sealskin, or of fine sealskin-plush are exten- 
sively worn.’ A handsome suit is composed as 


follows with one of ‘these jackets: The short : 


cloth dress has a pointed Swiss-peasant girdle 
and cuffs on the corsage, and three bands encir- 
cling the skirt, of the same material as the wrap. 
These bands are an eighth of a yard wide.. The 
airst one is placed a little above the knee, and 
the lowest one borders the skirt at the hem, the 
third being set just between the other two. For 
mourning, the jacket, bands, and corsage-trim- 
ming may be made of crape. 

Another very pretty. novelty of the. scason is 
the Spanish jacket—or, rather, its simulation— 
in passementerie or braiding on the corsage, 
and accompanied by cuffs and collar to corre- 
spond. Deep pointed collars and cuffs in fine 
Trish lace are a good deal worn by elderly ladies. 
‘They are both of unusual size—the cuffs reaching 
nearly to the elbow. The lace is in the fine 
rose-point pattern, and not of the coarser style 
that.was so fashionable a few years ago. Bands 
of this fine lace are employed by Worth for 
trimming ball-dresses. They are set longitud- 
inally on crape skirt-fronts in accordeon-plaits. 
Worth’s latest combination of color for evening- 
wear isa rich shade of orange in silk or velvet 
with pale-blue crape—the corsage and train 
being composed of the heavier material, and the 
skirt-front of the crape. 

The latest style of fan is very delicate and 
perishable, but has the advantage of being a good 
deal less costly than the vast wing-like affairs 
in ostrich-feathers mounted. on tortoise-shell, 
or than the artistic hand-painted Louis-XV fans 
with sticks in mother-of-pearl elaborately carved 
and gilt. These new-fashioned fans are in 
transparent crape or gauze, in a tint matching 
the wearer’s dress, painted by hand with 2 single 
large flower, and having slender sticks in gilt 
or painted wood. They are really very charming, 
and one prominent dry-goods store in Paris has 
made a specialty of them, retailing them at sixty 
cents apiece, Other hand-painted gauze fans 
are much more elaborately ornamented, and are 


mounted in a handsomer and costlier way; but; 


they are so perishable, that, the cheaper they 
can be procured, the better. 


silk or kid—it is only an. accessory to the ball- 
dress, like the gloves and the satin slippers. 


The long-handled eye-glass is more in favor: 


than ever. An American lady who has just 
sailed for home takes with her, as a memento 
of the Exhibition, one in solid gold, the long 
handle being a very beautiful specimen of work- 
manship. It is altogether in handwork, having 
been wrought with a hammer, The device is 
an arabesque of flowers and foliage. These eye- 
glasses are mounted with silver handles, and also 


Such a fan is not: 
an actual investment, like one in real lace or. 
ostrich-feathers or with the leaf painted upon: 


; in jet for ladies in mourning; but the lightest 
‘and most practical of all the mountings is always 
tortoise-shell. 

In the way of. undergarments, certain innova- 
| Hons are to be noted. Skirts in woven or hand- 
knitted worsted are superseding the once uni- 
: versal flannel petticoat, as they cling closely to the 
' wearer’s form, and so do not interfere with the 
‘ set of the severely cut cloth costume. The outer 
’ petticoat is in lace-trimmed black surah, White 
' knitted worsted skirts are prepared for evening- 
wear, and the outer. petticoat may be in pink 
‘or cream or pale-blue surah, to match the ball- 
‘ress, Night-dresses:in‘canton flannel, cut in 
‘a loose gored shape, are shown, embroidered 

down the front in large scallops in white cotton 
‘and buttonhgle-stitch, a large dot being worked 
in cach one of the scallops. A hood of the same 
' material, and finished in the same way, is some- 
times attached—to-be pulled over the head as 
a night-cap—but is cumbrous and is only com- 
fortable when the. weather is extremely cold. 
The sleeves. are. fulled in to a band and are 
finished with a scalloped ruffle. This new night- 
dress supersedes advantageously the flannel ones 
that were introduced some time ago, 

Lucy H. Hoorsr. 
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are blossoming forth like crocuses and hyacinths, 
The shapes and styles vary very little from the 
fashions of the past winter. Hats are shown 
with the wide brim in front and at the sides 
expanded to its full dimensions, while ‘at the 
back it is turned up in a sharp “pinch” against 
the low crown; for the crowns are still of the 
lowest, for which we owe extra thanks to the god- 
dess Fashion, The compact, comfortable, becom- 
ing capote is still the ruling shape for bonne‘s, 
and the toque or turban shape is still in vogue 
for traveling-wear. The novelties of the season, 
so far, consist in colors and trimmings. For the 
latter, flowers are extensively used, intermixed 
with loops-and-ends of ribbon. Feathers. are 
almost altogether discarded, and so too are birds. 
In fact, the wings and crest of a very beautiful 
species of cockatoo, with a plumage in delicate 
shades of gold-yellow and blue, are almost the 
only plumaged . novelty displayed up to the 
present time.. A very striking hat was shown 
with two large wings set at either side of the 
low crown, the points coming to the edge of the 
brim. The remainder of the trimming was in 
loops-and-ends of finger-wide French faille rib- 
bon of a. brilliant shade of blue matching that 
of the plumage. The hat itself was a lace- 
patterned ~ale-yellow fancy straw. The most 
striking hat that I have seen this spring was 
in shirred black tulle, the wide brim almost 
entirely covered with the folds of a scarf in 
jade-green French faille. This scarf passed 
through and was held down to the brim in 
front by an immensely long but very slender 
buckle in jet reaching from the crown of the 
hat to the brim. This scarf was drawn in full 
graceful folds, and was attached to the turned-up 
point of the brim at the back. Around the low 
crown inside this scarf was set a full bushy row 
of the delicate hair-like black feathers that adorn 
the wings of the heron, some thirty or forty 
only being found on each bird. This portion 
alone of the hat-trimming cost over twenty 
dollars. 

The newest and prettiest of the floral trim- 
mings are velvet fuchsias, either in their own 
rich tints of carmine and purple or else in any 
fantastic color that the milliner is pleased to 
order. A very pretty capote in jet and black 
Jace. had a cluster of crimson fuchsias set just 
above the brow in front. A delicious little 
bonnet in Irish point-lace had a cluster of 
violets in very pale lilac velvet in the front 
of the brim, and was bordered all around 
with a torsade of pale-lilac velvet, and had 
narrow velvet ribbon strings. Another exquisite 
bonnet is an aerial cloud of pale-green tulle, 
with three very slender bands in dead-yellow 
gold passing around it in the style of the classic 
coiffure in vogue in ancient Greece and Rome. 


The earliest novelty of the season is always Two floating scarfs in tulle formed the strings. 
the head-gear, and the spring hats and bonnets An artistic combination of color is formed by 
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a, hat in fine dark-brown English straw, trimmed 
with loops of brown satin and dark-ruby velvet 
ribbons and with long branches of gilliflowers in 
rieh shades of crimson. Also to be noted is a 
bonnet bordered with: massdd corn-flowers with- 
out foliage, and having a group of dandelions 
set in front of the brim, the bonnet itselt being 
in a lace-patterned white gimp, as these fancy 
straws are sometimes called. 

In the way of dress-materials, the newest is 
a gauze with wide woven stripes in a fabric 
much more transparent than the ground of the 
material, these stripes being figured in large- 
patterned designs in the thicker stuff. The 
effect thus nroduced is very pretty, and, when 
the gauze is mada up over a colored satin 
underskirt, the toilette thus composed will be 
charming. The newest silks are brocades, having 
very small sprays of flowers in their natural 
colors scattered over a black ground. Some of 
the designs are very tasteful as well as novel, 
and especially one representing a single stalk of 
the fuchsia with its pendent blossoms, and another 
showing one of the crimson clover. These floral 
designs are repeated on the foulards of the 
season—snowdrops or ears of wheat being repre- 
sented on the black grounds, and fuchsias on 
cream-white or pale silver-gray. All sorts of 
aerial tulles and gauzes, and the softest and 
lightest of crapes as well, are shown for the 
evening-dresses of the season. So far, fashion 
seems to incline to the palest possible colors— 
a very faint but lovely shade of lilac being the 
newest. Very elaborate hand-embroidery is 
employed for the decoration of the handsomest 
of the evening-dresses. It is worked on the 
material, the pattern bordering the .skirt and 
reaching up half its entire length. The design | 
is usually small scattered flowers, with a band : 
of leaves and flowers bordering the hem. The: 
most extravagant material of this nature is a 
heavy cream-white satin worked all over with 
a design in colored floss-silks of flowers and 
foliage. 

As to the cut and make of dresses, the fash- 
ions have not changed in any essential particular 
from last autumn’s styles. Plain full plaited or 
gathered skirts entirely without steel springs or 
dress-improvers, and corsages with sleeves puffed 
high upon the shoulder and fitting tightly from 
the elbow to the wrist, compose the toilette. 
Over this is thrown the large loose cloak called 
the Good-Woman Wrap—or else, for dressy ocea- 
sions, 2 short wrap fulled at the shoulders and 
composed of a colored silk brocaded with large 
satin spots. The Zouave jacket, in lace or in 
passementerie, continues to be much worn, A 
very elegant evening-dress is composed of scarlet 
gauze made over satin of the same hue. The 
full gathered skirt is edged with four rows of 
narrow black watered ribbon, set just above the 
hem; and the corsage, opened V-shape in front 


and at the back, is ornamented with a Zouave 
jacket composed of finely-cut jet. The sleeves, 
of scarlet tulle, are melon-shaped and made very 
full, and terminate at the elbows. 

Perfectly plain gloves are now fashionable, 
the stitched backs having gone out entirely, 
Walking-shoes are worn very pointed, and are 
made entirely of patent-leather, and have half- 
high heels, Plaid stockings are-worn with plaid 
dresses, but they fade so quickly in the washing 
that they are not very practical. Plain silk or 
thread stockings matching the toilette are always 


in good style. 
Lucy H. Hooper: 
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' The material that is decidedly assuming pro- 
portions of a renewed and universal popularity 
‘is black lace, in the form of the wide single 
flounce, a yard and a quarter, or at least a yard, 
‘in breadth. This revival was indicated by the 
simplicity of the unlooped, undraped, and almost 
untrimmed skirts of the present day. When 
once velvet and heavy silks had perforce to be 
laid aside as unseasonable and unwearable in 
“warm weather, some material had to be devised 
' to take their place, which would be at once light 
‘and elegant, and which could moreover be made 
‘up without trimming. The new lace dresses are 
‘very elegant, those in imitation Chantilly being 
shown in patterns which, for grace and artistic 
‘merit, fully vie with those used for the real lace. 
They are made with a plain full skirt over an 
underskirt of black or colored satin. This under- 
skirt has no alpaca foundation, and is not even 
finished with the once universal narrow gathered. 
or plaited flounce. The corsage admits of more 
variety of style, according to the taste of the 
wearer, Black velvet sieeves in these costumes 
are very popular, but would be intolerable in 
warm weather. However, they lend a touch of 
elegance to the toilette, which is attainable in no 
other way. These lace dresses will be popular 
for outdoor wear in the summer, as well as for 
house-crstumes. For every-day use, for travel- 
ing, ete., the wide woolen lace has heen revived. 
Tt comes in imitations of guipure and of Spanish 
lace, the latter style having very large flowers; 
and it is so light and durable that, in spite of the 
cost of the inevitable satin underskirt, they are 
really economical dresses. They last a good deal 
longer than cashmere or mousseline-de-laine, 
and are much less expensive than silk crapes 
or gauzes. A handsome black silk or satin dress 
that has outlived the style of its original make © 
can be beautifully and fashionably arranged by 
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putting long straight widths of the silk or satin 
at the back of the skirt, the skirt front and sides 
being composed of black lace, as is also the vor- 
sage. If there is enough of the original material 
for the sides, the skirt-front only may be covered 
with the lace, either falling in loose straight folds 
or held down in narrow longitudinal plaits, 


Foulards maintain their popularity, and. no | 


wonder, for they are at once cool and elegant and 
dressy. The most fashionable patterns are either 
very large or very small. The former are elabo- 
rate groups of flowers or else arabesques, scattered 
over a dove-gray or marine-blue background, 
and in dark colors or in white. A pretty and 
stylish pattern is a series of bow-knots in double 
narrow white lines linked together and having a 
groundwork of marine-blue or of plum-color. 
‘The small spots and leaves and other minute pat- 
terns are in red or in blue, on a ground of cream- 
white. Also with white grounds are the beauti- 
ful floral devices, poppies, roses, etc., as finely 
shaded as a water-color drawing. These are 
made up with the skirt finished with two or three 
narrow bands of white lace placed just above the 
hem and lined with white satin ribbon The 
corsage is shirred just above the waist, and has 
cuffs and a military collar in the lace and white 
satin ribbon. 

‘The prettiest wrap of the season is short and is 
composed of transverse folds of black lace cross- 
ing in the back, a loose scarf of the same material 
falling in front vver a vest-shaped frontage of 
velvet. The loose high puffed sleeves are in 
black velvet and reach to the elbow, where they 
are finished with a wide gathered ruffle in black 
lace. It is called the Rita. 
naturally much more popular for summer-wear | 
than the long polonaise er paletot shape, which is 
more suitable for the spring and autunin, 

Soft white woolen materials, such as India 
cashmere, mousseline-de-laine, and even light 
cloths, are a good deal in vogue for evening- 
dress, especially for young girls. 

In jewelry, the most noticeable item at present ! 
is the number of bracelets with which a fashion- 
able lady will adorn her arms. In the slender 
round bangle shape, each bracelet being set with ; 
a single good-sized precious stone or with three 
rubies or sapphires or emeralds or diamonds, as 
many as ten are often scen worn together. 
bracelet must be set with a different kind of gem. 

A popular syle of finger-ring is a thick band 
of gold, set with a single round ruby or sapphire, 
eut “en cabochon” (without facets) and sur- 
rounded with small brilliants. Small enameled 
brooches, representing. flowers or butterflies, are 
a@ good deal worn. 

The newest trifle for the writing-table is a 
heavy round bottle in cut crystal in a thick spiral 
pattern, closed with a cover in hammered silver. 


It is intended to contain dissolved gum for past- 


ing. 


Short wraps are: 


Each | 


passementerie or in gold braid, are amongst the 
{ novelties of the hour. One of the former, to be 
worn on a corsage, in black tulle worked with 
small cut jet beads and fine black silk cord, is 
[connie of two narrow pointed revers and igs 
: finished at the back of the neck with a Medicis 
; collar in the same work, the whole forming a 
‘most effective trimming, A Spanish jacket in 
. gold braid is shown, with a girdle and a inilitary 
‘collar of the same accompanying it. Then there 
are gold or silver butterflies in fine passementcrie, 
for the adornment of evening-dresses or of bon- 
nets, which are very delicate and beautifully 
made. <A Spanish jacket in jet passementerie, 
with a girdle to correspond, looks well on one 
of the black lace dresses that-are now so popular, 

The most exasperating fashion of the hour is 
that of long skirts for walking-dresses. The 
hem must touch the foot in front, and the back- 
breadths must trail on the ground at least a 
finger-length. This style compels the wearer to 
hold up her skirt whenever she chances to find 
herself in the street in muddy weather, and is 
altogether absurd and trying. 

The newest pattern for gentlemen’s socks is 
in a deep blue, a shade lighter than marine-hlue, 
with very narrow white stripes—or rather lines— 
extending up the foot and ankle.’ The monogram 
of the wearer is worked in white silk on the 
dark-blue point of the foot. This style is shown 
in fine cotton hosiery, and is then accompanied 
with a full suit of underwear matching the sucks 
precisely, and shown in gauze flannel as well as 
in cotton webbing. 


Very pretty decorations for dresses, in jet 


Lucy H. Hooper, 


‘ 
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The odd exaggeration of styles, both in hats 
and bonnets, continues to become more and more 
accentuated ; soa revulsion of the fashions in this 
respect may be looked for soon. Bonnets have 
gone on growing smaller and smaller, till they 
are now nothing more than a mere handful of 
flowers and straw, or of jet and lace, perched 
just upon the summit of their wearer's head. 
They are exquisitely pretty, it must be con- 
fessed—when composed, fer instance, of roses 
in a new and brilliant crimson, set amid a 
frame-work in cut jet, or else in pale-lilac 
hyacinths, or in dandelions with two of. the 
plumy heads of the seed-vessels of the plant 
set just in front. Yellow flowers are especially 
fashionable for autumn-wear, the large yellow 
daisy being the favorite, intermixed with black 
velvet ribbons and black lace. 

If the bonnets wax evermore smaller and 
smaller, the front brims of the round hats are 
growing larger and larger, till some of them 
positively rival a smatl parasol in their pre- 
posterous dimensions. These immense brims 
are worn projecting in front and at the sides 
only, sloping away to a mere nothing at the 
back, and usually turned up at that point so 
wo ty disengage the back hair completely. 

Black straws and crinoline braids and gath- 
ered gauze are all used for these hats. Pale- 
gray English straw and fancy braids in the 
natural colors of the straw are also worn, but 
black is the favorite and prevailing color, The 
crowns of these wide-brimmed hats are very 
low. The minute and dressy little toques are 
immensely in vogue. They are made of black 
English straw, trimmed with dark-colored vel- 
vets, combined with ornaments in cut jet or 
with bright-colored wings. The favorite flowers 
for trimming the large hats are large roses 
with long stems and a profusion of foliage, 
the velvety-petaled iris, and fine imitations of 
the costliest varicties of orchids, Torsades of 
velvet in a new and brilliant shade of light 
greenish-blue are much used, combined with 
white lace or with gold and silver passemen- 
terie. This lovely variety of turquoise, or 
rather robin's-egg blue, is the newest color 
of the season. 

Dresses are steadily growing plainer and 
tighter in the skirt—at least, so fur as strect- 
costumes are concerned. The art of the dress- 
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maker is lavished on the corsage, which is 
made in an infinite variety of styles, either 
with folds crossing transversely and fastening 
under the arm, or with a deep-pointed ceinture, 
orasa jacket with a vest in contrasting material 
and color, ete. ete. The sleeves are still worn 
puted very high on the shoulder, but the sleeve 
of a different material and color from the rest 
of the dress is no longer obligutory. The great 
dry-goods stores now show an immense varicty- 
of sleeves of all kinds, rendy-made for insertion 
into any sort of corsage, so that the fashion 
has become too universal to last long. Velvet 
sleeves went out of vogue last spring, with 
the approach of the warm weather; but they 
will probably be revived when winter definitely 
sets in. Lace sleeves, either in black or white 
guipure or in worsted lace, lined with silk ef 
the color of the dress, are very much worn 
and are very tasteful. 

The Prineess form of dress—cut all in one— 
is very popular, but is only becoming to a very 
well-shaped figure; it is also very difficult to fit. 
In fact, the severely simple style of dress is much 
harder to bring to perfection than the more 
ornate toilettes of the past. There is one advan- 
tage, however, in the present mode: The fashion 
of finishing the skirt of a walking-dress with a 
deep band in some color and material contrasting 
with those of the dress, the corsage being trimmed 
to correspond with the band, gives advantageous 
opportunities for altering dresses in handsome 
materials. <A very tasteful costume in pale 
beige-brown cloth had the corsage finished with 
cuffs and collar and flat girdle in garnet velvet, 
a wide band of the velvet bordering the short 
skirt. A lighter dress in silver-gray alpaca had 
the lower half of the skirt, the sleeves from 
elbow to wrist, in plaid surah, the prevailing 
tints being sapphire-blue and a rich green. 
A scarf of the same material was laid in full 
flat folds around the waist, and the shirred 
corsage of alpaca was finished around the throat 
with a military collar of the plaid surah. 

One of the pretticst demi-toilettes of the 
season is in black lace, made up over old-rose 
silk. The silk underskirt is laid in folds at 
the left side, and the black lace over-dress is 
caught up at that point, a ceinture in finger- 
wide old-rose ribbon, having long ends that 
fall over the opening, being caught together 
in deep loops half-way down the skirt. The 
corsage has a plaited vest, plaited collar and 
girdle, and wide cut!s in the old-rose silk. The 
black lace sleeves are made full and very 
much puffed, and are lined with old-rose silk. 
Graduated bretelles, formed of two rows of 
plaited black lace joined at the upper edge, 
adorn the corsage. The bonnet is in black lace, 
trimmed around the edge with a row of old-rose 
blossoms, and having loops of black lace standing 
up in front. Parasol of old-rose silk, with long 


ebony handle, ornamented with a large bow in 
old-rose faille finger-wide riblon, 

The extreme simplicity of street and houso 
dresses is ~edeemed in evening -tvilettes hy 
magnificence of material and of trimmings. 
Worth has just completed a very lovely even- 
ing-dress in white watered silk, with the short 
demi-train in white tulle tucked at intervais 
with groups of three narrow tucks. Up the 
skirt-front, to a little above the knee; went 
stalks of white lilies with leaves and half-opened 
buds, springing from a plaited narrow flounce in 
white tulle. Worth is also introducing, for demi- 
toilette, some rich but subdued-looking brocaded 
satins, the ground heliotrope or clae-tric-bluc, and 
the design slender floral devices and arabesques 
in silver-white silk. Fur dinner-dresses, he is 
employing cream satin brocaded with scattered 
field-flowers in the palest possible tints. 

The newest wrap of the season is a modin- 
cation of the Louis XV coat. It is made of 
black or sapphire-blue or dark-green velvet, 
has the forin of a long close-fitting coat at the 
back and sides, and opens in front over a full 
shirt-vest, and high puffed slashes in the back 
of the sleeves at the shoulder in white silk 
gauze. <A jabot of Ince in horizontal rufiles 
finishes the coat at the throat. The cuts, 
front and sides, and the high collar are elab- 
orately embroidered in silk and gold beads. 

Lucy H. Hooprr. 
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coming winter show numerous and important 
modifications from those that have -been in 
vogue during the past spring and summer. 
In the way of wraps, the two shapes that have 


gote and the short dressy mantle, will still be 
worn. But there are various new details to 
be signalized in the way of making and of 
trimming. In the first place, they ure all, the 
short wraps as well as the long ones, made 
with regular sleeves, very wide at the top and 
puffed very high, the upper half—namely, from 
shoulder to elbow—being composed of the same 
stuff as the cloak itself, while the lower haif 
may be made loose and in plush or velvet. 
The new materials are a figared or rather 
mottled plush iu tan-brown and black, having 
a good deal the effect of tortoise-shell, which 
is used for trimming. Then there is a brocaded 
satin in neutral tints, its surface crossed with 
very narrow transverse lines in black velvet. 
This is employed for the short wraps. Soft- 
finished cloths in gray or in beige-brown are 
@ good deal used for the long cloaks, which 
are trimmed with fur around the skirt as well 
as around the sleeves and up the front. Also, 
they are profusely ornamented with patterns 
in braiding, the braid being a shade darker 
than the cloth itself. A very pretty way of 
disposing the braiding on the wide sleeves is 
to have it done in a series of bands of about 
an inch and a half wide, put on in spiral fashion 
around the arm. Velvet will be a good deal 
worn, both in the short and the long cloaks, 
this season. The favorite color for the former 
is a dark emerald-green. The fashionable trim- 
ming is a very rich and heavy black silk 
passementerie, woven in the form of the lower 
half of the jacket-shaped back of the short 
wrap, and finished with a series of high points 
across the back at the height of the armholes. 
The upper half of the sleeves is also formed 
of this passementerie, which is in plain si:k 
and has no admixture of jet or metal beads 
in its composition. The long velvet redingotes 
are in black velvet and are ornamented at 
the lower edge with corners in passementerie. 

A new material, Northern velvet has been intro- 
duced for these long coats. It is very rich in 
effect and is more durable and Jess expensive 


than the all-silk velvet, holding an intermediate « 


position between that materiel and velveteen. 
Fur boas are a good deal used to decorate the 
short wraps, and ure accompanied with bands 
of fur to correspond, finishing the close sleeves 
that are now often set inside of the full loose 
ones. These short wraps are made tight-fitting 
and jacket-shaped at the back, and with long 
ends in front. The long ones are now made 
regniar redingotes or rather Jong polonaises in 
form, and descend to the edge of the skirt-hem. 
Then there isa garment of medium length, the 


‘extremely graceful and elegant. 
;mo means exaggerated in form, tne hat-brims 
‘being smaller and the capote bonnets being 
‘less diminutive than bas been the case of late. 
Flowers have given way to smail ostrich-plumes 
‘and wings, which adorn in profusion every style 


‘Louis XIV coat, made with square panels in 
‘front, which is usually composed of velvet. 
Black lace will be comparatively little used 
‘for trimming wraps, and jet is out of vogue. 

been popular for so long, the very long redin- ; 


The hats and bonnets for the winter are 
They are by 


of head-gear. The newest of the winter hata 
are in velvet, the most fashionable shades bring 
8 reddish plum-color and a brilliant red called 
ruby. Hats in biack and pray and beige-colored 
felt are very popular. The brim is turned up 
at the back, and a bow of wide velvet ribbon 
is set at that point and has very long ends 
which are brought forward to encircle the 
wearer's throat without being tied. This new 
trimming is exceedingly becoming, and comfort- 
able as well. 

There is no absolute modification in the make 
of dresses so far, but some changes in the style 
will undoubtedly take place later in the season. 
The extreme of tightness of fit and of severe 
simplicity of material has now been reached, 
and a revulsion in favor of more ample drapery 
and richer stuffs may shortly be expected. 

The handsomeat of the morning-dresses of the 
day are in pale-gray or plum-colored or sapphire. 
blue or derk emerald-green plush. They are cut 
Princesse and are made with a Spanish jacket, 
cuffs, collar, and girdle in gold braid or in 
oxydized silver. They fit nearly a8 closely as 
an ordinary dress and are very becoming to the 
figure, the front being laid in narrow folds that 
are kept in place by the braided girdle. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RUb DES PETITS CHAMPS. 

Fashion has definitely adopted cloth as the 
reigning fabric for walking-dresses during the 
present winter. There are numerous varieties 
of this favorite material shown. beginning with 
the soft-finished lady's-c oth in shades of beige 
and pale-gray and stone-color, and also in the 
new dark-blue, whieh has been christened 
“lobelia,” but which is merely a rich variety of 
the ever popular sapphire-blue. Some of the 
new cloths are so fine and supple that they fit 
the figure as closely asa kid glove. Then there 
are various novelties shown, some with a rough 
surface like a blanket, others striped with a 
rough band and a snwoth one alternately in the 
same shade, or with a black stripe in imitation 
Astrakhan on a dark-blue or dark-green ground. 
There arc also the cameo patterns, with devices 
shaded in different colors on a plain background. 

The cut and make of walking-costumes, as 
well as of eveuing-toilettes, continue to display 
a severe simplicity, Skirts are always plain and 
made with very little fullness, and corsages are 
made rounded in front and bordered with girdles 
in flat passementerie or in folds of silk or velvet. 
In this state of atfairs, the dressinakers have 
fallen back on extreme richness of trimming. 
The new passementeries of the season, some in 
gold or in oxydized silver thickly studded with 
imitation precious stones, are exceedingly beauti- 
ful and proportionately costly. The jet passe- 
menteries are also very rich and handsome, and 
so too are those in black silk, which last are used 
on short wraps, either in velvet or in Hight cloth. 
Then there is a perfect rage for ostrich-feathers. 
They are employed not only on hats and bonnets, 
but they border the corsages and the fronts of 
the skirts of evening-dresses, and are used to 
trim cloaks, and are formed into capes or pele- 
rines and muitis to match. For the latter uses— 
that is to say, outside of millinery—black is the 
color universally chosen. Long boas are shown, 
and half-long ones and collars, all in feathers. 

Sleeves are worn less full and high than they 
were last season, and the effect of height on loew- 
necked corsages is usually produced by having 


a cluster of flowers or of plumes, or a lurge bow 
of velvet, placed upon either shoulder. Rutiies 
in lace or in ercpe-lisse ure a good deal used for 
trimming evening-dresses, being set down the 
side-seams of the skirt und bordering the top of 
the corsage. On the shoulders, they are usually 
plaited and fulled so as to stand up very high. 
Another style of trimming for evening-dress is 
bands of velvet simulating a wavy ribbon, with 
bow-kunots occurring at intervals, and the whole 
worked down the dress itself with lines in silver 
or in steel threads and beads. 

Toilettes in delicate-colored erépe de Chine are 
used for reception-wear or for small dinners, 
and are made with collar, cuffs, and girdle in the 
new jeweled passementerie, gold being employed 
on Havana-brown or blue, and silver on gray or 
pale-pink. Some of these crape dresses have the- 
skirt edged with fine hand-embroidery of the: 
same shade as the material, and bands of the 
sume ornament the corsage. A pale-blue crape, 
embroidered in that style with forget-ine-nots, 
has just been made up for » young American 
belle. 

Velvet is extensively worn, both for evening- 
dress and for full-dress visiting-toilettes. For 
the latter use, the trimmings are in jet fringes 
and passementerie. Jn the former instance, 
curled plumes or jet isemployed. The skirts are 
made with a long train, aud the front is edged 
with a band of jet or with one in plumes extend- 
ing to the side-breadths. 

There is but little variation in the styles of 
jackets and cloaks. The latter are now often 
made with detachable capes. Jackets are fre- 
quently seen with the sleeves in fur, the natural 
gray shaded Astrakhan and seal-skin being the 
most elegant. The former looks extremely well, 
made up with black or with dark-blue cloth. 
Black Astrakhan is employed in the same way, 
but is less dressy. 

Lucy H. Hoorrr. + 
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